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Art. I. — A Tour on the Prairies. 

The Crayon Miscellany, by the Author of the Sketch 
Book. No. 1. — A Tour on the Prairies. Philadelphia 
1835. r 

We regard Washington Irving as the best living writer of 
English prose. Let those who doubt the correctness of this 
opinion name his superior. Let our brethren in England 
name the writer, whom they place before Washington Irving. 
He unites the various qualities of a perfect manner of writing ; 
and so happily adjusted and balanced are they, that their sep- 
arate marked existence disappears in their harmonious blend- 
ing. His style is sprightly, pointed, easy, correct, and express- 
ive, without being too studiously guarded against the opposite 
faults. It is without affectation, parade, or labor. If we 
were to characterize a manner, which owes much of its merit 
to the absence of any glaring characteristic, we should per- 
haps say, that it is, above the style of all other writers of the 
day, marked with an expressive elegance. Washington Irving 
never buries up the clearness and force of the meaning, under 
a heap of fine words ; nor on the other hand does he think it 
necessary to be coarse, slovenly, or uncouth, in order to be 
emphatic. 
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2 Washington Irving. [July, 

At the present day, mere ordinary good writing is no great 
affair. The daily newspapers are filled with it. Every elec- 
tion brings out compositions, we will not say equal to those of 
Junius, but such as if, by any accident, they could be shuffled 
in, among the letters of the ' shadow of a great name,' with 
the requisite change of topics and dates, would furnish no 
easy means of detection, from internal evidence. For this 
reason, it is certainly no great praise, at the present day, to 
say of an author, that he writes well. But to accord to him, 
with any shew of justice, the praise of being the best writer 
of the time, is, for the same reason, a far higher tribute, than 
would be paid, in tbe same judgment, bestowed at any other 
period in tbe history of our language. 

Did Mr. Irving's merit in this respect rest in the mere point 
of criticism, we should deem it a matter of less import, though 
by no means insignificant ; for of all the fine arts, which is 
more admirable than fine writing ? But we desire to make a 
national matter of our countryman's merit in this respect. 
Mr. Irving, before his long residence in Europe, was a popu- 
lar and successful writer ; and the style of his earliest produc- 
tions has all the essential merits of those recently published. 
We do not say, that there has been no improvement ; for 
what kind of a mind would it be, that should make no 
progress, in the art of its choice, during seventeen years of 
successful cultivation ? But all the elements of Washington 
Irving's style are as visible in his contributions to the Salma- 
gundi, and in Knickerbocker, as they are in his last work. 
We commend this to the worshipful company of tourists ai d 
critics in England, as a phenomenon worthy of consideration ; 
not the ordinary rabble of tourists and critics, but your philo- 
sophical Captain Halls, and your Quarterly Reviewers of high 
education and high breeding. Captain Hall, who has been 
wrecked on the Loo-choo islands, where they speak a terribly 
corrupt Chinese, found the Americans harder to understand, 
than any people he had ever fallen in with ! We pity the poor 
captain the fagging it will cost him, to work his way through 
this first number of the Crayon Sketches. If we had a spare 
copy of one of the miscellaneous tracts of Confucius, we 
would get it forwarded to the captain, as his delassement, from 
the labor of puzzling out this last specimen of Jonathan's 
patois. If, however, he has prepared himself, by a pretty 
diligent study of the Sketch Book and the Life of Columbus, 
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he may, in the course of the summer, master all but the 
hard places and the more outrageous Americanisms, which 
none but a na ive, fresh caught, could be expected to grapple 
with. The whole would furnish a pretty introduction to the 
study of Channing, Cooper, and Bryant, should the captain 
form the adventurous purpose of going to the bottom of the 
American language ; — a purpose, however, which would 
need to be pursued with some caution, lest he should be be- 
trayed, meantime, into forgetfulness of his mother tongue. 
We remember to have heard of an unfortunate professor at 
Leyden, who had actually studied himself out of the posses- 
sion of any vernacular dialect. A native of Pomerania, he 
had been early transplanted to Holland. Being there wholly 
occupied with lecturing in the Latin language, he lost his Ger- 
man, without acquiring Dutch. At the end of thirty years, 
he could have held a very tolerable conversation with a 
Greek scholiast, and he spoke a Latin more exquisitely Ci- 
ceronian than that of Cicero himself, but could not have 
asked for a piece of bread and butter from the mother who 
bore him. Should Captain Hall take us at our word, and 
devote himself too exclusively to the American dialect, he 
might end in wholly dispossessing himself of that English 
undefiled, which forms . the glory of the native citizen of 
Westmoreland and Yorkshire, the land of Cockayne and the 
land of cakes. 

In bestowing upon Mr. Irving the praise of a perfect style 
of writing, it must not be understood, that we commend him, 
in a point of mere manner. To write as Mr. Irving writes, is 
not an affair, which rests in a dexterous use of words alone ; 
at least not if we admit the popular, but unphilosophical 
distinction, between words and ideas. Mr. Irving writes well, 
because he thinks well ; because his ideas are just, clear, and 
definite. He knows what he wants to say, and expresses it 
distinctly and intelligibly, because he so apprehends it. There 
is also no affectation in the writer, because there is none in the 
man. There is no pomp in his sentences, because there is 
no arrogance in his temper. There is no overloading with 
ornament, because with the eye of an artist, he sees when he 
has got enough ; and he is sprightly and animated, because 
he catches his tints from nature, and dips his pencil in truth, 
which is always fresh and racy. No man contemplates, 
with greater tenderness than we do, the frailties of Dr. John- 
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son ; none respects more the sound parts of his moral system ; 
or admires more the vigor of the elephantine step, with which 
he sometimes tramples down insolent error and presumptuous 
sophistry. But let no young man, who wishes to learn to 
write well, study his style. Let him rather obey the precept, 
than follow the example of the venerable sage, whose vigo- 
rous judgment often broke out into candor, and give his days 
and nights, not to the volumes of the Rambler, but of the 
Spectator. And if he wishes to study a style, which possesses 
the characteristic beauties of Addison's, its ease, simplicity, and 
elegance, with greater accuracy, point, and spirit, let him 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Irving. 

Washington Irving has been much and justly commended 
in England and America, but full justice has not yet been done 
him. Compare him with any of the distinguished writers of 
his class of this generation, excepting Sir Walter Scott, and 
with almost any of what are called the English classics of 
any age. Compare him with Goldsmith, one of the canonized 
names of the British pantheon of letters ; who touched every 
kind of writing, and adorned every kind, that he touched. In 
one or two departments, it is true, that of poetry and the 
drama, departments which Mr. Irving has not attempted and in 
which much of Goldsmith's merit lies, the comparison partly fails; 
but place their pretensions, in every other respect, side by 
side. Who would think of giving the miscellaneous writings of 
Goldsmith a preference over those of Irving, and who would 
name his historical compositions with the life of Columbus? 
If in the drama and in poetry Goldsmith should seem to have 
extended his province, greatly beyond that of Irving, the life 
of Columbus is a chef d'auvre in a department, which 
Goldsmith can scarcely be said to have touched; for the trifles 
on Grecian and Roman history, which his poverty extorted 
from him, deserve to enter into comparison with Mr. Irving's 
great work, about as much as Eutropius deserves to be com- 
pared with Livy. Then how much wider Irving's range in 
that department, common to both, the painting of manners 
and character 1 From Mr. Irving we have the humors of 
contemporary politics and every-day life in America, — the 
traditionary peculiarities of the Dutch founders of New- York, 
— the nicest shades of the school of English manners of the 
last century, — the chivalry of the middle ages in Spain, — 
the glittering visions of Moorish Romance, — a large cycle 
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of sentimental creations founded on the invariable experience, 
— the pathetic sameness, — of the human heart, — and lastly, 
the whole unhackneyed freshness of the West, — life beyond 
the border, — a camp outside the frontier, — a hunt on buffalo 
ground, beyond which neither white nor Pawnee, man nor 
muse, can go. This is Mr. Irving's range, and in every 
part of it he is equally at home. When he writes the history 
of Columbus, you see him weighing doubtful facts, in the scales 
of a golden criticism. You behold him, laden with the manu- 
script treasures of well-searched archives, and disposing the 
heterogeneous materials, into a well-digested and instructive 
narration. Take down another of his volumes, and you find 
him in the parlor of an English country inn, of a rainy day, 
and you look out of the window with him upon the dripping, 
dreary desolation of the back-yard. Anon, he takes you into 
the ancestral hall of a baronet of the old school, and instructs 
you in the family traditions, of which the memorials adorn the 
walls and depend from the rafters. Before you are wearied 
with the curious lore, you are on the pursuit of Kidd the 
pirate, in the recesses of - Long-Island ; and by the next touch 
of the enchanter's wand, you are rapt into an enthusiastic 
reverie of the mystic East, within the crumbling walls of the 
Albambra. You sigh to think you were not born six hundred 
years ago, that you could not have beheld those now deserted 
halls, as they once blazed in triumph, and rang with the min- 
gled voices of oriental chivalry and song, when you find yourself 
once more borne across the Atlantic, whirled into the western 
wilderness, with a prairie wide as the ocean before you, and a 
dusky herd of buffaloes, like a crowded convoy of fleeing 
merchantmen, looming in the horizon and inviting you to the 
chace. This is literally nullum fere genus scribendi non 
tigit nullum quod tetigit non ornviit. Whether any thing 
like an equal range is to be found in the works of him, on 
whom the splendid compliment was first bestowed, it is not 
difficult to say. 

To what class of compositions the present work belongs, 
we are hardly able to say. It can scarcely be called a book 
of travels, for there is too much painting of manners, and scene- 
ry, and too little statistics ; — it is not a novel, for there is no 
story ; and it is not a romance, for it is all true. It is a sort 
of sentimental journey, a romantic excursion, in which nearly 
all the elements of several different kinds of writing are 
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beautifully and gaily blended into a production almost sui 
generis. It is a creation of Mr. Irving's mind, not out of 
nothing, that is, as we have said, it is not a mere romance ; 
but to shew how much has been done by the taste and genius 
of the writer, how little has been thrown into his hands, by 
the subject itself, we need only remark how differently the 
same topics are treated in Mr. Irv ng's chapters, and in the 
Journal of the expedition under Colonel Dodge, who, in the 
course of the year 1834, made an excursion, with his regi- 
ment of mounted dragoons, into the same region. Among 
Col. Dodge's interpreters and hunters we find our friend 
Beatle, who performs so important a part in Mr. Irving's 
train ; and by the way, let us first see how differently the same 
individual figures in Lieutenant Wheelock's journal, and 
Geoffrey Crayon's tour : — 

"Beatte a Frenchman, who has lived nearly all his life among 
the Osages, has charge of this band, and is celebrated for his 
skill as a hunter." 

The personage thus very properly dismissed, with military 
brevity, by Lieutenant Wheelock, appears in the following 
guise, in Mr. Irving's pages. 

" For our own parts, the Commissioner and myself were de- 
sirous, before setting out, to procure another attendant well versed 
in wood craft, who might serve us as a hunter ; for our little French- 
man would have his hands full when in camp, in cooking, and 
on the march, in taking care of the pack-horses. Such a one 
presented himself, or rather was recommended to us, in Pierre 
Beatte, a half-breed of French and Osage parentage. We 
were assured that he was acquainted with all parts of the coun- 
try, having traversed it in all directions, both in hunting and war 
parties ; that he would be of use both as guide and interpreter, 
and that he was a first rate hunter. 

" I confess I did not like his looks when he was first presented 
to me. He was lounging about, in> an old hunting frock and 
metasses or leggins, of deer skin, soiled and greased, and almost 
japanned by constant use. He was apparently about thirty-six 
years of age, square and strongly built. His features were not 
bad, being shaped not unlike those of Napoleon, but sharpened 
up, with high Indian cheek bones. Perhaps the dusky greenish 
hue of his complexion, aided his resemblance to an old bronze 
bust I had seen of the Emperor. He had, however, a sullen, 
saturnine expression, set off" by a slouched woollen hat, and elf 
locks that hung about his ears. 
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" Such was the appearance of the man, and his manners were 
equally unprepossessing. He was cold and laconic ; made no 
promises or professions; stated the terms he required for the ser- 
vices of himself and his horse, which we thought rather high, 
but showed no disposition to abate them, nor any anxiety to 
secure our employ. He had altogether more of the red than the 
white man in his composition; and, as I had been taught to 
look upon all half-breeds with distrust, as an uncertain and faith- 
less race, I would gladly have dispensed with the services of 
Pierre Beatte. We had no time, however, to look about for any 
one more to our taste, and had to make an arrangement with 
him on the spot. He then set about making his preparations for 
the journey, promising to join us at our evening's encamp- 
ment." 

The following example will show more forcibly, than any 
labored comments, how much Mr. Irving has made of his 
materials. In the journal just cited, we read, 

" Camp Choctaw, July 13th. Passed through the last of the 
cross timbers, and entered the grand Prairie ; marched at half 
past eight o'clock from camp Choctaw, west by north twenty- 
three miles, and encamped on a creek ; highly beautiful country, 
tolerably well-watered ; command impeded to day by sick men 
in litters ; Indians, supposed to be Pawnees, were seen to day ; 
wild horses in large herds ; one of the Indian guides caught one 
of them ; immense herds of buffalo , passed several springs of 
rock-oil. (petroleum.)" 

Such is the matter-of-fact, the official skeleton of the 
wild horse of the Prairie; behold how the artist clothes 
it with sinews and flesh, and breathes into it the breath of 
life. 

" We had encamped in a good neighborhood for game, as the 
reports of rifles in various directions speedily gave notice. One 
of our hunters soon returned with the meat of a doe, tied up in 
the skin, and slung across his shoulders. Another brought a 
fat buck across his horse. Two other deer were brought in, and 
a number of turkeys. All the game was thrown down in front 
of the captain's fire, to be portioned out among the various 
messes. The spits and camp kettles were soon in full employ, 
and throughout the evening there was a scene of hunters' feast- 
ing and profusion. 

" We had been disappointed this day in our hopes of meeting 
with buffalo, but the sight of the wild horse had been a great 
novelty, and gave a turn to the conversation of the camp for the 
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evening. There were several anecdotes told of a famous grey 
horse, that has ranged the prairies of this neighbourhood for six 
or seven years, setting at nought every attempt of the hunters to 
capture him. They say he can pace and rack (or amble) faster 
than the fleetest horses can run. Equally marvellous accounts 
were given of a black horse on the Brasis, who grazed the prai- 
ries on that river's banks in the Texas. For years he outstrip- 
ped all pursuit. His fame spread far and wide; offers were 
made for him to the amount of a thousand dollars ; the boldest 
and most hard riding hunters tried incessantly to make prize of 
him, but in vain. At length he fell a victim to his gallantry, 
being decoyed under a tree by a tame mare, and a noose dropped 
over his head by a boy perched among the branches. 

" The capture of the wild horse is one of the most favorite 
achievements of the prairie tribes ; and, indeed, it is from this 
source that the Indian hunters chiefly supply themselves. The 
wild horses that range those vast grassy plains, extending from 
the Arkansas to the Spanish settlements, are of various forms 
and colors, betraying their various descents. Some resemble the 
common English stock, and are probably descended from horses 
that have escaped from our border settlements. Others are of a 
low but strong make, and are supposed to be of the Andalusian 
breed, brought out by the Spanish discoverers. 

" Some fanciful speculatists have seen in them descendants of 
the Arab stock, brought into Spain from Africa, and thence 
transferred to this country ; and have pleased themselves with the 
idea, that their sires may have been of the pure coursers of the 
desert, that once bore Mahomet and his warlike disciples across 
the sandy plains of Arabia. 

" The habits of the Arab seem to have come with the steed. 
The introduction of the horse on the boundless prairies of the 
Far West, changed the whole mode of living of their inhabitants. 
It gave them that facility of rapid motion, and of sudden and 
distant change of place, so dear to the roving propensities of 
man. Instead of lurking in the depths of gloomy forests, and 
patiently threading the mazes of a tangled wilderness on foot, 
like his brethren of the north, the Indian of the West is a rover 
of the plain ; he leads a brighter and more sunshiny life ; almost 
always on horseback, on vast flowery prairies and under cloud- 
less skies. 

" I was lying by the Captain's fire, late in the evening, listen- 
ing to stories about those coursers of the prairies, and weaving 
speculations of my own, when there was a clamor of voices and 
a loud cheering at the other end of the camp ; and word 
was passed that Beatte, the half-breed, had brought in a wild 
horse. 
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" In an instant every fire was deserted; the whole camp crowd- 
ed to see the Indian and his prize. It was a colt about two 
years old, well grown, finely limbed, with bright prominent eyes, 
and a spirited yet gentle demeanor. He gazed about him with 
an air of mingled stupefaction and surprise, at the men, the 
horses, and the camp fires ; while the Indian stood before him 
with folded arms, having hold of the other end of the cord which 
noosed his captive, and gazing on him with a most imperturbable 
aspect. Beatte, as I have before observed, has a greenish olive 
complexion, with a strongly marked countenance, not unlike the 
bronze casts of Napoleon ; and as he stood before his captive 
horse, with folded arms and fixed aspect, he looked more like a 
statue than a man. 

" If the horse, however, manifested the least restiveness, Be- 
atte would immediately worry him with the lariat, jerking him 
first on one side, then on the other, so as almost to throw him on 
the ground ; when he had thus rendered him passive, he would 
resume his statue-like attitude and gaze at him in silence. 

" The whole scene was singularly wild ; the tall grove, par- 
tially illumined by the flashing fires of the camp, the horses 
tethered here and there among the trees, the carcasses of deer 
hanging around, and in the midst of all, the wild huntsman and 
his wild horse, with an admiring throng of rangers almost as 
wild. 

" In the eagerness of their excitement, several of the young 
rangers sought to get the horse by purchase or barter, and even 
offered extravagant terms; but Beatte declined all their offers. 
' You give great price now ; ' said he, ' to-morrow you be sorry, 
and take back, and say, d — d Indian!' 

" The young men importuned him with questions about the 
mode in which he took the horse, but his answers were dry and 
laconic ; he evidently retained some pique at having been under- 
valued and sneered at by them ; and at the same time looked 
down upon them with contempt as greenhorns, little versed in the 
noble science of woodcraft. 

" Afterwards, however, when he was seated by our fire, I 
readily drew from him an account of his exploit; for, though 
taciturn among strangers, and little prone to boast of his actions, 
yet his taciturnity, like that of all Indians, had its times of 
relaxation. 

" He informe'd me, that on leaving the camp, he had returned 
to the place where we had lost sight of the wild horse. Soon 
getting upon its track, he followed it to the banks of the river. 
Here, the prints being more distinct in the sand, he perceived 
that one of the hoofs was broken and defective, so he gave up the 
pursuit. 
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" As he was returning to the camp, he came upon a gang of 
six horses, which immediately made for the river. He pursued 
them across the stream, left his rifle on the river bank, and put- 
ting his horse to full speed, soon came up with the fugitives. He 
attempted to noose one of them, but the lariat hitched on one 
of his ears, and he shook it off. The horses dashed up a hill, 
he followed hard at their heels, when, of a sudden, he saw their 
tails whisking in the air, and they plunging down a precipice. 
It was too late to stop. He shut his eyes, held in his breath, and 
went over with them, — neck or nothing. The descent was be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet, but they all came down safe upon a 
sandy bottom. 

" He now succeeded in throwing his noose round a fine young 
horse. As he galloped alongside of him, the two horses passed 
each side of a sapling, and the end of the lariat was jerked out 
of his hand. He regained it, but an intervening tree obliged him 
again to let it go. Having once more caught it, and coming to 
a more open country, he was enabled to play the young horse 
with the line until he gradually checked and subdued him, so as 
to lead him to the place where he had left his rifle. 

" He had another formidable difficulty in getting him across 
the river, where both horses stuck for a time in the mire, and 
Beatte was nearly unseated from his saddle by the force of the 
current and the struggles of his captive. After much toil and 
trouble, however, he got across the stream, and brought his prize 
safe into the camp. 

" For the remainder of the evening, the camp remained in a 
high state of excitement ; nothing was talked of but the capture 
of wild horses ; every youngster of the troop was for this harum 
scarum kind of chase ; every one promised himself to return 
from the campaign in triumph, bestriding one of these wild cours- 
ers of the prairies. Beatte had suddenly risen to great import- 
ance ; he was the prime hunter, the hero of the day. Offers 
were made him by the best mounted rangers, to let him ride 
their horses in the chase, provided he would give them a share 
of the spoil. Beatte bore his honors in silence, and closed with 
none of the offers. Our stammering, chattering, gasconading 
little Frenchman, however, made up for his taciturnity, by vaunt- 
ing as much upon the subject as if it were he that had caught 
the horse. Indeed he held forth so learnedly in the matter, and 
boasted so much of the many horses he had taken, that he began 
to be considered an oracle ; and some of the youngsters were 
inclined to doubt whether he were not superior even to the taci- 
turn Beatte. 

" The excitement kept the camp awake later than usual. The 
hum of voices, interrupted by occasional peals of laughter, was 
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heard from the groups around the various fires, and the night was 
considerably advanced before all had sunk to sleep. 

" With the morning dawn the excitement revived, and Beatte 
and his wild horse were again the gaze and talk of the camp. 
The captive had been tied all night to a tree among the other 
horses. He was again led forth by Beatte, by a long halter or 
lariat, and, on his manifesting the least restiveness, was, as be- 
fore, jerked and worried into passive submission. He appeared 
to be gentle and docile by nature, and had a beautifully mild ex- 
pression of the eye. In his strange and forlorn situation, the 
poor animal seemed to seek protection and companionship in the 
very horse that had aided to capture him. 

" Seeing him thus gentle and tractable, Beatte, just as we were 
about to march, strapped a light pack upon his back, by way of 
giving him the first lesson in servitude. The native pride and 
independence of the animal took fire at this indignity He 
reared, and plunged, and kicked, and tried in every way to get 
rid of the degrading burthen. The Indian was too potent for 
him. At every paroxysm he renewed the discipline of the halter, 
until the poor animal, driven to despair, threw himself prostrate 
on the ground, and lay motionless, as if acknowledging himself 
vanquished. A stage hero, representing the despair of a cap- 
tive prince, could not have played his part more dramatically. 
There was absolutely a moral grandeur in it. 

" The imperturbable Beatte folded his arms, and stood for a 
time, looking down in silence upon his captive ; until seeing him 
perfectly subdued, he nodded his head slowly, screwed his mouth 
into a sardonic smile of triumph, and, with a jerk of the halter, 
ordered him to rise. He obeyed, and from that time forward 
offered no resistance. During that day he bore his pack patient- 
ly, and was led by the halter ; but in two days he followed volun- 
tarily at large among the supernumerary horses of the troop. 

" I could not but look with compassion upon this fine young 
animal, whose whole course of existence had been so suddenly 
reversed. From being a denizen of these vast pastures, rang- 
ing at will from plain to plain and mead to mead, cropping of 
every herb and flower, and drinking of every stream, he was 
suddenly reduced to perpetual and painful servitude, to pass his 
life under the harness and the curb, amid, perhaps, the din and 
dust and drudgery of cities. The transition in his lot was such 
as sometimes takes place in human affairs, and in the fortunes of 
towering individuals: — one day, a prince of the prairies, — the 
next day, a pack-horse ! " 

This scene alone is sufficient to show our readers, if per- 
chance any of them need the information, that Washington 
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Irving possesses, in the highest degree, the gift of the poet, the 
maker. And delightful it is to reflect, as in a case like this, 
how little it imports to the man, to whom this divine gift is 
imparted, what materials he shall take in hand to employ it upon, 
or where he shall lay the scene of his creations. The time has 
been, when, baited and persecuted by the whole body of Brit- 
ish critics, on the poverty of our national literature, (at a period 
too, when the people of America were diffusing the English 
civilization over the continent with a rapidity, absolutely unex- 
ampled in the annals of mankind; — doing, in two hundred 
years, more to extend the empire of mind, than had been done 
in the mother country, in two thousand,) we were all at our 
wits' ends, to assign causes for the want of that particular form 
of polite literature, which cannot subsist, but in the bosom of a 
dense and wealthy population, and in a highly artificial state of 
society. Among the causes, to which we were driven, it was 
one, that works of imagination could not be expected in a 
country, where there are no feudal castles ; — no traditions of 
chivalry; — no moss-clad ruins: a sufficient reason, perhaps, 
why the imagination in America should not habitually dwell on 
pictures of this class; but no more. Many things in the state 
of society are necessary to form a flourishing school of polite 
literature ; but the want of any one class of subjects, elsewhere 
existing, is never, we believe, one of them. We have great 
doubts whether, in the present state of things in Greenland, 
there could, by possibility, be any Coopers orlrvings, but it is 
not for want of topics. Either of these masters, if it were 
possible that he should be found there, would create a world 
upon the eternal glaciers, that encompass its shores, as gorgeous, 
as various, as full of action, as ever moved and acted in courts 
or castles. The power of the poet, (and these men, and those 
like them are all poets,) as the name imports, is that of creating; 
and, we may venture to subjoin, out of nothing: for there is no 
irreverence in comparing with the operations of the Great All- 
powerful Intelligence, the action of those finite spirits, whk 3 he 
has pronounced himself to be his own image. They area ethe 
scene, which they set before us. It comes from within. It 
springs from beneath the wand of their genius. No matter how 
cold, and barren, and desolate the scene; — they fill it with 
life and motion ; with interest and passion. They strike the 
desert rock and it flows with the full tide of fancy. A blasted 
oak in the wilderness, filled with a swarm of bees, drops with 
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a honey of sweet imagery more delicious than that, which 
nature's little chemists have elaborated. They people a bare 
and blasted heath with men, with phantoms, with the visions 
of kingdoms grasped, and won, and lost. The barren surface 
of the sea, ploughed by the solitary pirate, who knows his fel- 
low beings, but as objects to be alternately shunned and assail- 
ed, is made the theatre of the most deep and stirring interest. 
The dens of trivial iniquity in crowded cities, — the awlul crags 
of the desert, where the hermit has fixed his cell, — the modern 
or the ancient battle-field, — the heart of man, with or without 
tradition, — and lastly, as in the present case* the fresh, unin- 
habited, unexplored desert, — the hunting ground of the wild 
Indian, who slays the primeval beast of the forest, with an 
arrow, the primeval weapon, — these all, and we believe equally, 
serve the purpose of the man of genius. No matter how remote 
the region. With one bound of the imagination, he is there, 
and his reader with him, at once familiarized and at home. No 
matter how novel and uncouth the scenery, in a single chapter, 
it is like the village, where we were born. If the subject is 
low, it is raised into importance, by a magic infusion of mind ; 
and though it belong to the dull routine of business, one touch 
of the creative wand invests it with significance and curiosity. 
The colloquy of Saxon swineherds is as full of poetry, as the 
headstrong chivalry of Richard, or the mysterious and lordly 
heroism of Saladin. This is the characteristic of the great 
masters, — of Shakspeare and Scott, — shared in greater or 
less degree, by every man of genius and taste. Subject, inci- 
dent, character are all next to nothing except in their treat- 
ment : — or as they are the creation of the poet himself. Sir 
Walter confesses that he did riot know, at the beginning of his 
stories, how be was to come out at the end. And how should 
he ? Does the man who possesses the talent of enchaining the 
delighted circle, with the fascinations of his conversation, know, 
at the beginning of the evening, all, — any thing, — that he is 
to say during its continuance, to its close? — Does the gifted 
speaker foretell the happy flashes, that are to break in upon 
him, as he warms and rises with his subject? To suppose that 
the creative mind of man, cultivated to the skilful use of its 
capacities, and called into action by the strong sympathy of 
surrounding intellects looking to him for excitement, is to rest 
torpid in America, for want of ruined castles and crumbling 
abbeys, on which it may pour forth its eloquent meditations, 
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is to confound the understanding, with a single one of the oc- 
casions, on which iis powers are to be exercised. For our- 
selves, we wish for nothing so ardently, as that the literature 
of the country should be the indigenous growtli of the soil ; 
indigenous in its topics, associations and spirit, — not for patri- 
otic reasons merely, but on principles of art and taste. For 
though it is the prerogative of genius to give novelty to the 
tritest theme, to make the character of Julius Caesar or Achilles 
as fresh as that of Napoleon, yet the thousand causes, which 
naturally guide the mind to the choice of a subject, (since sub- 
ject there must be), point the American writer to his native 
land ; and it is matter of study or conscious effort, if he goes 
elsewhere for his themes. We are proud of Mr. Irving's 
sketches of English life, proud of the gorgeous canvass upon 
which he has gathered in so much of the glowing imagery of 
Moorish times. We behold with delight his easy and triumph- 
ant march over these beaten fields ; but we glow with rapture 
as we see him coming back from the Prairies, laden with 
the poetical treasures of the primitive wilderness, — rich with 
spoil from the uninhabited desert. We thank him for turning 
these poor barbarous steppes into classical land; — and joining 
his inspiration to that of Cooper, in breathing life and fire into 
a circle of imagery, which was not known before to exist, for the 
purposes of the imagination. 

It cannot be necessary to attempt anything like what, in the 
technical language of criticism, would be deemed a review of 
Mr. Irving's work. It has already delighted all our readers ; — 
We wish only, in this desultory notice, to utter the feelings of 
deep and grateful emotion, with which we have perused it. It 
is every thing we expected from Mr. Irving, and we are eager 
to express our acknowledgments to that meddlesome and intru- 
sive public desire, to hear from him on this subject, which, 
contrary to his intention, extorted from him, as he tells us in 
his introduction, this sketch of his adventures in the West. 
The only portion of the little volume before us, which we have 
perused with any other feelings than those of the highest grat- 
ification, is the introduction. 

" ' As I saw the last blue line of my native land fade away, 
like a cloud in the horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one 
volume of the world and its concerns, and had time for medita- 
tion, before I opened another. That land, too, now vanishing 
from my view, which contained all that was most dear to me in 
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life; what vicisitudes might occur in it — what changes might 
take place in me, before 1 should visit it again ! Who can tell, 
when he sets forth to wander, whither he may be driven by the 
uncertain currents of existence ; or when he may return ; or 
whether it may ever be his lot to revisit the scenes of his child- 
hood ? ' * 

" Such were the dubious thoughts that passed like a shade 
across my mind many years since, as I lost sight of my native 
land, on my voyage to Europe. Yet, I had every reason for 
bright anticipations. I was buoyant with health, had enough of 
" the world's gear " for all my wants, was on my way to visit the 
fairest scenes of Europe, with the prospect of returning home in 
a couple of years, stored with recollections for the remainder of 
my life. 

" The boding doubts, however, which had beclouded my mind 
at the moment of departure, threatened to prove prophetic. 
Years and years elapsed, yet I remained a voluntary exile from 
my home. Why did I so 1 — The question has often been 
asked ; for once I will make a brief reply. 

" It was my lot, almost on landing in Europe, to experience a 
reverse of fortune, which cast me down in spirit, and altered the 
whole tenor of my life. In the midst of perplexities and hu- 
miliations, I turned to my pen for solace and support. I had 
hitherto exercised it for amusement ; I now looked to it as my 
main dependence, resolving, if successful, never to abandon it 
for any prospect- of worldly gain, nor to return to my friends, 
until, by my literary exertions, I had placed myself above their 
pity, or assistance. 

" Such are the main reasons that unexpectedly beguiled me 
into a long protracted absence. How and why that absence was 
thus protracted, would involve a story of baffled plans and de- 
ferred hopes, which led me on from month to month, and year 
to year, and left me where they found me ; would involve, in 
short, the chequered story of my humble concerns and precarious 
feelings, — and I have a shrinking repugnance to such an ex- 
posure. 

" Suffice it to say, that my path, which many are apt to think 
was a flowery one, was too often beset by thorns ; and that at 
times when I was supposed beguiled by the pleasures and splen- 
dors of Europe, and ' treading the primrose path of dalliance,' 
I was in fact shut up from society, battling with cares and per- 
plexities, and almost struggling for subsistence. 

" In the mean time, my lengthened exile subjected me to pain- 
ful doubts and surmises. Some, who really valued me, supposed 

* Sketch Book, Vol. I. 
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that I was dazzled by the factitious splendors around me, and 
was leading a life of epicurean indulgence. Others, who knew 
me not, or chose to judge harshly, accused me of a want of af- 
fection for my native land ; I met with imputations of the kind 
in the public papers, and I received anonymous letters, reiterat- 
ing them, and basely endeavoring to persuade me that 1 had lost 
the good will of my countrymen. 

" I should have treated these imputations with little regard, but 
they reached me in desponding moments, when other circumstan- 
ces had produced a morbid state of feelings, and they sunk 
deeply in my mind. The literary undertakings in which 1 was 
engaged, and on which I depended for my maintenance, requir- 
ed a further absence from my country, yet I found that absence 
attributed to motives abhorrent to my feelings, and wounding to 
my pride. 

" By degrees I was led to doubt the entire sentiment of my 
countrymen towards me. Perhaps I was rendered more sensitive 
on this head by the indulgent good will I had ever experienced 
from them. They had always cherished me beyond my deserts, 
excusing my many deficiencies, taking my humors and errors in 
good part, and exaggerating every merit. Their cordial kind- 
ness had in a manner become necessary to me. I was like a 
spoiled child, that could not bear the glance of an altered eye. 
I cared even less for their good opinion than their good will, 
and felt indignant at being elbowed into a position with respect to 
them, from which my soul revolted. 

" I was repeatedly urged by those who knew the workings of 
my feelings, to lay them before my countrymen, and to repel the 
doubts that had been cast upon my patriotism. I declined to 
follow their advice. I have generally been content, in all mat- 
ters relating to myself, to suffer the truth to work its own way to 
light. If the conduct and concerns of an individual are worthy 
of public attention, they will sooner or later be accurately known 
and appreciated ; and it is that ultimate opinion that alone con- 
stitutes true reputation : all transient popularity is little worth 
struggling for. 

" Beside, what was I asked to vindicate myself from, — a want 
of affection to my native country ? I should as soon think of 
vindicating myself from the charge of a want of love to the moth- 
er that bore me ! I could not reply to such an imputation ; — 
my heart would swell in my throat, and keep me silent. 

" Yet I will confess, that the arrow which had been planted in 
my heart, rankled and festered there. The corroding doubt that 
had been infused in my waking thoughts, affected my sleeping 
fancies. The return to my country, so long anticipated, became 
the constant subject of harassing dreams. I would fancy myself 
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arrived in my native city, but the place would be so changed 
that I could not recognise it. I would wander through strange 
streets, meet with strange faces, and find every thing strange 
around me : or, what was worse, I would meet with those I loved, 
with my kindred, and the companions of my youth, but they no 
longer knew me, or passed me by with neglect. I cannot tell 
how often I have awakened from such dreary dreams, and felt a 
sadness at heart for hours afterwards. 

" At length the long anticipated moment arrived. I again 
saw the ' blue line of my native land ' rising like a cloud in that 
horizon where, so many years before, I had seen it fade away. 
I again saw the bright city of my birth rising out of its beauti- 
ful bay ; its multiplied fanes and spires, and its prolonged forest 
of masts proclaiming its augmented grandeur. My heart throbbed 
with pride and admiration as I gazed upon it, — I gloried in be- 
ing its son. 

" But how was the wanderer to be received, after such an 
absence 1 Was he to be taken, as a favored child, to its bosom ; 
or repulsed as a stranger, and a changeling ? 

" My old doubts recurred as I stepped upon land. I could 
scarcely realize that I was indeed in my native city, among the 
haunts of my childhood. Might not this be another of those 
dreams that had so often beguiled me? There were cir- 
cumstances enough to warrant such a surmise. I passed 
through places that ought to be familiar to me, but all were 
changed. Huge edifices and lofty piles had sprung up in the 
place of lowly tenements ; the old landmarks of the city were 
gone ; the very streets were altered. 

" As I passed on, I looked wistfully in every face : not one 
was known to me, — not one ! Yet I was in haunts where every 
visage was once familiar to me. I read the names over the doors : 
all were new. They were unassociated with any early recollec- 
tion. The saddening conviction stole over my heart that I was a 
stranger in my own home ! Alas ! thought I, what had I to ex- 
pect after such an absence ! 

" Let not the reader be mistaken. I have no doleful picture 
to draw ; no sorrowful demand to make upon his sympathies. It 
has been the lot of many a wanderer, returning after a shorter 
lapse of years, to find the scenes of his youth gone to ruin and 
decay. If I had any thing to deplore, it was the improvement of 
my home. It had outgrown my recollection from its very pros- 
perity, and strangers had crowded into it from every clime, to 
participate in its overflowing abundance. A little while was suf- 
ficient to reconcile me to a change, the result of prosperity. My 
friends, too, once clustered in neighboring contiguity, in a mode- 
rate community, now scattered widely asunder, over a splendid 
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metropolis, soon gathered together to welcome me ; and never 
did wanderer, after such an absence, experience such a greeting. 
Then it was that every doubt vanished from my mind. Then it 
was that I felt I was indeed at home, — and that it was a home of 
the heart ! I thanked my stars that I had been born among such 
friends ; I thanked my stars, that had conducted me back to 
dwell among them while I had yet the capacity to enjoy their 
fellowship. 

" It is the very reception I met with that has drawn from me 
these confessions. Had I experienced coldness or distrust, — 
had I been treated as an alien from the sympathies of my coun- 
trymen, I should have buried my wounded feelings in my bosom, 
and remained silent. But they have welcomed me home with 
their old indulgence ; they have shown that, notwithstanding my 
long absence, and the doubts and suggestions to which it had 
given rise, they still believe and trust in me. And now, let them 
feel assured, that I am heart and soul among them. 

" I make no boast of my patriotism ; I can only say, that, as 
far as it goes, it is no blind attachment. I have sojourned in 
various countries ; have been treated in them above my deserts ; 
and the remembrance of them is grateful and pleasant to me. I 
have seen what is brightest and best in foreign lands, and have 
found, in every nation, enough to love and honor ; yet, with all 
these recollections living in my imagination and kindling in my 
heart, I look round with delightful exultation upon my native 
land, and feel that, after all my ramblings about the world, I can 
be happiest at home." 

Much as we respect these frank and manly confessions, it 
must, of course, cause a pang to every right feeling and right 
thinking American, to learn the reasons, which prolonged the 
residence of our distinguished countryman in Europe, and 
embittered some of the hours of the noble triumph he there 
enjoyed. We trust he will soon find, — that he has already 
found,— in the enthusiastic reception he has met with on his 
return, an indemnity, and more than an indemnity, for whatever 
has occurred during that period, to wound his feelings or to 
cloud his spirits. But, though the season of all these painful 
emotions is, we trust, for ever past, and Mr. Irving has already 
enjoyed the best atonement for their infliction, in the unanimous 
suffrages of his admiring countrymen, we would not have him 
overrate any supposed unkindness, which his absence in Europe 
may have produced. There was matter, in some aspects, to 
gratify his feelings, in the discontents, which occasionally 
escaped the press on that subject. His absence was felt and 
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deplored ; and its real causes, as explained in the introduction 
to the present volume, being misunderstood, the impatience, 
with which his supposed expatriation was commented upon, 
was the measure of the value, which his countrymen attached 
to the possession among themselves, of a writer, who did honor 
to the country and the language. 

Before closing our remarks, we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of one or two more extracts, from this delightful vol- 
ume. What can be more animated and exhilarating, than the 
Buffalo hunt ? 

" After proceeding about two hours in a southerly direction, 
we emerged towards mid-day from the dreary belt of the Cross 
Timber, and to our infinite delight beheld ' the great Prairie/ 
stretching to the right and left before us. We could distinctly 
trace the meandering course of the Main Canadian, and various 
smaller streams, by the strips of green forest that bordered them. 
The landscape was vast and beautiful. There is always an ex- 
pansion of feeling in looking upon these boundless and fertile 
wastes ; but I was doubly conscious of it after emerging from our 
'close dungeon of innumerous boughs.' 

" From a rising ground Beatte pointed to the place where 
he and his comrades had killed the buffaloes ; and we beheld 
several black objects moving in the distance, which he said were 
part of the herd. The captain determined to shape his course 
to a woody bottom about a mile distant and to encamp there, for 
a day or two, by way of having a regular buffalo hunt, and get- 
ting a supply of provisions. As the troop defiled along the 
slope of the hill towards the camping ground, Beatte proposed 
to my messmates and myself, that we should put ourselves under 
his guidance, promising to take us where we should have plenty 
of sport. Leaving the line of march, therefore, we diverged 
towards the prairie ; traversing a small valley, and ascending a 
gentle swell of land. As we reached the summit, we beheld a 
gang of wild horses about a mile off. Beatte was immediately 
on the alert, and no longer thought of buffalo hunting. He was 
mounted on his powerful half-wild horse, with a lariat coiled at the 
saddle bow, and set off in pursuit ; while we remained on a rising 
ground watching his manoeuvres with great solicitude. Taking 
advantage of a strip of wood-land, he stole quietly along, so as to 
get close to them before he was perceived. The moment they 
caught sight of him a grand scamper took place. We watched 
him skirting along the horizon like a privateer in full chase of a 
merchantman ; at length he passed over the brow of a ridge, and 
down into a shallow valley ; in a few moments he was on the 
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opposite hill, and close upon one of the horses. He was soon 
head and head, and appeared to be trying to noose his prey ; but 
they both disappeared again below the hill, and we saw no more 
of them. It turned out afterwards, that he had noosed a powerful 
horse, but could not hold him, and had lost his lariat in the attempt. 

" While we were waiting for his return, we perceived two buffalo 
bulls descending a slope, towards a stream, which wound through 
a ravine fringed with trees. The young Count and myself en- 
deavored to get near them under covert of the trees. They dis- 
covered us while we were yet three or four hundred yards off, and 
turning about, retreated up the rising ground. We urged our 
horses across the ravine, and gave chase. The immense weight 
of head and shoulders causes the buffalo to labor heavily up hill ; 
but it accelerates his descent. We had the advantage, therefore, 
and gained rapidly upon the fugitives, though it was difficult to 
get our horses to approach them, their very scent inspiring them 
with terror. The Count, who had a double barrelled gun loaded 
with ball, fired, but missed. The bulls now altered their course, 
and galloped down hill with headlong rapidity. As they ran in 
different directions, we each singled one and separated. I was 
provided with a brace of veteran brass barrelled pistols, which I 
had borrowed at Fort Gibson, and which had evidently seen some 
service. Pistols are very effective in buffalo hunting, as the 
hunter can ride up close to the animal, and fire at it while at full 
speed ; whereas the long heavy rifles used on the frontier, cannot 
be easily managed, nor discharged with accurate aim from horse- 
back. My object, therefore, was to get within pistol shot of the 
buffalo. This was no very easy matter. I was well mounted on 
a horse of excellent speed and bottom, that seemed eager for the 
chase, and soon overtook the game ; but the moment he came 
nearly parallel, he would keep sheering off with ears forked, and 
pricked forward, and every symptom of aversion and alarm. It 
was no wonder. Of all animals, a buffalo, when close pressed 
by the hunter, has an aspect the most diabolical. His two short 
black horns curve out of a huge frqntlet of shaggy hair ; his eyes 
glow like coals ; his mouth is open, his tongue parched and drawn 
up into a half crescent ; his tail is erect, and tufted and whisking 
about in the air, he is a perfect picture of mingled rage and 
terror. 

"It was with difficulty I urged my horse sufficiently near, when, 
taking aim, to my chagrin, both pistols missed fire. Unfortunately 
the locks of these veteran weapons were so much worn, that in 
the gallop, the priming had been shaken out of the pans. At the 
snapping of the last pistol I was close upon the buffalo, when, in 
his despair, he turned round with a sudden snort and rushed upon 
me. My horse wheeled about as if on a pivot, made a convulsive 
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spring, and, as I had been leaning on one side with pistol extend- 
ed, I came near being thrown at the feet of the buffalo. 

" Three or four bounds of the horse carried us out of the reach 
of the enemy ; who, having merely turned in desperate self-de- 
fence, quickly resumed his flight. As soon as I could gather in 
my panic-stricken horse, and prime the pistols afresh, I again 
spurred in pursuit of the buffalo, who had slackened his speed to 
take breath. On my approach he again set off full tilt, heaving 
himself forward with a heavy rolling gallop, dashing with head- 
long precipitation through brakes and ravines, while several deer 
and wolves, startled from their coverts by his thundering career, 
ran helter skelter to right and left across the waste. 

" A gallop across the prairies in pursuit of game, is by no 
means so smooth a career as those may imagine, who have only 
the idea of an open level plain. It is true, the prairies of the 
hunting ground are not so much entangled with flowering plants 
and long herbage as the lower prairies, and are principally covered 
with short buffalo grass ; but they are diversified by hill and dale, 
and where most level, are apt to be cut up by deep rifts and 
ravines, made by torrents after rains ; and which, yawning from 
an even surface, are almost like pitfalls in the way of the hunter, 
checking him suddenly, when in full career, or subjecting him to 
the risk of limb and life. The plains, too, are beset by burrowing 
holes of small animals, in which the horse is apt to sink to the 
fetlock, and throw both himself and his rider. The late rain had 
covered some parts of the prairie, where the ground was hard, 
with a thin sheet of water, through which the horse had to splash 
his way. In other parts there were innumerable shallow hollows, 
eight or ten feet in diameter, made by the buffaloes, who wallow 
in sand and mud like swine. These being filled with water, shone 
like mirrors, so that the horse was continually leaping over them 
or springing on one side. We had reached, too, a rough part of 
the prairie, very much broken and cut up ; the buffalo, who was 
running for life, took no heed to his course, plunging down 
break-neck ravines, where it was necessary to skirt the borders in 
search of a safer descent. At length we came to where a winter 
stream had torn a deep chasm across the whole prairie, leaving 
open jagged rocks ; and forming a long glen bordered by steep 
crumbling cliffs of mingled stone and clay. Down one of these 
the buffalo flung himself, half tumbling, half leaping, and then 
scuttled along the bottom; while I, seeing all further pursuit 
useless, pulled up, and gazed quietly after him from the border of 
the cliff, until he disappeared amidst the windings of the ravine. 

Nothing now remained but to turn my steed and rejoin my 
companions. Here at first was some little difficulty. The ardor 
of the chase had betrayed me into a long, heedless gallop. I now 
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found myself in the midst of a lonely waste, in which the prospect 
was bounded by undulating swells of land, naked and uniform, 
where, from the deficiency of landmarks and distinct features, an 
inexperienced man may become bewildered, and lose his way as 
readily as in the wastes of the ocean. The day too, was overcast, 
so that I could not guide myself by the sun ; my only mode was 
to retrace the track my horse had made in coming, though this I 
would often lose sight of, where the ground was covered with 
parched herbage. 

" To one unaccustomed to it, there is something inexpressibly 
lonely in the solitude of a prairie. The loneliness of a forest seems 
nothing to it. There the view is shut in by trees, and the imagi- 
nation is left free to picture some livelier scene beyond. But 
here we have an immense extent of landscape without a sign of 
human existence. We have the consciousness of being far, far 
beyond the bounds of human habitation ; we feel as if moving in 
the midst of a desert world. As my horse lagged slowly back 
over the scenes of our late scamper, and the delirium of the chase 
had passed away, I was peculiarly sensible to these circumstances. 
The silence of the waste was now and then broken by the cry of 
a distant flock of pelicans, stalking like spectres about a shallow 
pool ; sometimes by the sinister croaking of a raven in the air, 
while occasionally a scoundrel wolf would scour off from before 
me : and, having attained a safe distance, would sit down and 
howl and whine with tones that gave a dreariness to the surround- 
ing solitude. 

" After pursuing my way for some time, I descried a horseman 
on the edge of a distant hill, and soon recognised him to be the 
Count. He had been equally unsuccessful with myself; we were 
shortly afterwards rejoined by our worthy comrade, the Virtuoso, 
who, with spectacles on nose, had made two or three ineffectual 
shots from horseback. 

" We determined not to seek the camp until we had made one 
more effort. Casting our eyes about the surrounding waste, we 
descried a herd of buffalo about two miles distant, scattered apart, 
and quietly grazing near a small strip of trees and bushes. It 
required but little stretch of fancy to picture them so many cattle 
grazing on the edge of a common, and that the grove might shel- 
ter some lowly farm house. 

" We now formed our plan to circumvent the herd, and by 
getting on the other side of them, to hunt them in the direction 
where we knew our camp to be situated : otherwise, the pursuit 
might take us to such a distance as to render it impossible for us 
to find our way back before night-fall. Taking a wide circuit 
therefore, we moved slowly and cautiously, pausing occasionally, 
when we saw any of the herd desist from grazing. The wind 
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fortunately set from them, otherwise they might have scented us 
and have taken the alarm. In this way, we succeeded in getting 
round the herd without disturbing it. It consisted of about forty 
head, bulls, cows and calves. Separating to some distance from 
each other, we now approached slowly in a parallel line, hoping 
by degrees to steal near without exciting attention. They began, 
however, to move off quietly, stopping at every step or two to 
graze, when suddenly a bull that, unobserved by us, had been 
taking his siesta under a clump of trees to our left, roused himself 
from his lair, and hastened to join his companions. We were still 
at a considerable distance, but the game had taken the alarm. 
We quickened our pace, they broke into a gallop, and now com- 
menced a full chase. 

" As the ground was level, they shouldered along with great 
speed, following each other in a line ; two or three bulls bringing 
up the rear, the last of whom, from his enormous size and venera- 
ble frontlet, and beard of sunburnt hair, looked like the patriarch 
of the herd ; and as if he might long have reigned the monarch of 
the prairie. 

" There is a mixture of the awful and the comic in the look of 
these huge animals, as they bear their great bulk forwards, with 
an up and down motion of the unwieldy head and shoulders ; their 
tail cocked up like the queue of Pantaloon in a pantomime, the end 
whisking about in a fierce yet whimsical style, and their eyes 
glaring venomously with an expression of fright and fury. 

" For some time I kept parallel with the line, without being able 
to force my horse within pistol shot, so much had he been alarmed 
by the assault of the buffalo, in the preceding chase. At length 
I succeeded, but was again balked by my pistols missing fire. 
My companions, whose horses were less fleet, and more way-worn, 
could not overtake the herd ; at length Mr. L. who was in the rear 
of the line, and losing ground, levelled his double barrelled gun, 
and fired a long raking shot. It struck a buffalo just above the 
loins, broke its back bone, and brought it to the ground. He 
stopped and alighted to despatch his prey, when borrowing his 
gun which had yet a charge remaining in it, I put my horse to his 
speed, again overtook the herd which was thundering along, pur- 
sued by the Count. With my present weapon there was no need 
of urging my horse to such close quarters ; galloping along parallel, 
therefore, I singled out a buffalo, and by a fortunate shot brought 
it down on the spot. The ball had struck a vital part ; it would 
not move from the place where it fell, but lay there struggling in 
mortal agony, while the rest of the herd kept on their headlong 
career across the prairie. 

" Dismounting, I now fettered my horse to prevent his straying, 
and advanced to contemplate my victim. I am nothing of a 
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sportsman : I had been prompted to this unwonted exploit by the 
magnitude of the game, and the excitement of an adventurous 
chase. Now that the excitement was over, I could not but look 
with commiseration upon the poor animal that lay struggling and 
bleeding at my feet. His very size and importance, which had 
before inspired me with eagerness, now increased my compunc- 
tion. It seemed as if I had inflicted pain in proportion to the bulk 
of my victim, and as if there were a hundred fold greater waste 
of life than there would have been in the destruction of an animal 
of inferior size. 

" To add to these after-qualms of conscience, the poor animal 
lingered in his agony. He had evidently received a mortal wound, 
but death might be long in coming. It would not do to leave him 
here to be torn piecemeal, while yet alive, by the wolves that had 
already snuffed his blood, and were skulking and howling at a 
distance, and waiting for my departure, and by the ravens that 
were flapping about, croaking dismally in the air. It became now 
an act of mercy to give him his quietus, and put him out of his mis- 
ery. I primed one of the pistols, therefore, and advanced close up 
to the buffalo. To inflict a wound thus in cool blood, I found a 
totally different thing from firing in the heat of the chase. Taking 
aim, however, just behind the fore-shoulder, my pistol for once 
proved true; the ball must have passed through the heart, for the 
animal gave one convulsive throe and expired. 

" While I stood meditating and moralizing over the wreck I had 
so wantonly produced, with my horse grazing near me, I was 
rejoined by my fellow sportsman, the Virtuoso ; who, being a man 
of universal adroitness, and withal, more experienced and harden- 
ed in the gentle art of " venerie," soon managed to carve out the 
tongue of the buffalo, and delivered it to me to bear back to the 
camp as a trophy." 

We can find room but for one more extract. Mr. Wheelock, 
in his journal, says, " July 20th, Passed to-day what is called 
' a dog village.' The prairie dog, or marmot, is an animal 
somewhat larger than a squirrel, with a head like that of a dog. 
They live in holes in the ground, about twenty paces apart from 
each other. Five or six miles were covered by the habitations 
of these little animals." Such is the unadorned indication of 
the facts upon which Washington Irving has constructed his 
" republic of Prairie dogs :"* a republic quite equal to that of 

* It must be unnecessary to state, that in this allusion, and the similar 
allusions, in the preceding parts of this article, not the slightest disparage- 
ment is intended to the Journal of Lieutenant Wheelock ; an unpretending 
official document, quite creditable to its author, and to which we hope to 
have it in our power, to devote a separate portion of our pages. 
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Plato or Sir Thomas More, and a description much more inter- 
esting, than any thing in Harrington. 

" On returning from our expedition in quest of the young Count, 
I learned that a burrow, or village, as it is termed, of prairie dogs 
had been discovered on the level summit of a hill, about a mile 
from the camp. Having heard much of the habits and peculiar- 
ities of these little animals, I determined to pay a visit to the 
community. The prairie dog is, in fact, one of the curiosities of 
the Far West, about which travellers delight to tell marvellous 
tales, endowing him at times with something of the politic and 
social habits of a rational being, and giving him systems of civil 
government and domestic economy, almost equal to what they 
used to bestow upon the beaver. 

" The prairie dog is an animal of the coney kind, and about 
the size of the rabbit. He is of a sprightly mercurial nature ; 
quick, sensitive, and somewhat petulant. He is very gregarious, 
living in large communities, sometimes of several acres in extent, 
where innumerable little heaps of earth show the entrances to the 
subterranean cells of the inhabitants, and the well beaten tracks, 
like lanes and streets, show their mobility and restlessness. 
According to the accounts given of them, they would seem to be 
continually full of sport, business, and public affairs ; whisking 
about hither and thither, as if on gossiping visits to each other's 
houses, or congregating in the cool of the evening, or after a 
shower, and gambolling together in the open air. Sometimes, 
especially when the moon shines, they pass half the night in rev- 
elry, barking or yelping with short, quick, yet weak tones, like 
those of very young puppies. While in the height of their play- 
fulness and clamor, however, should there be the least alarm, they 
all vanish into their cells in an instant, and the village remains 
blank and silent. In case they are hard pressed by their pursu- 
ers, without any hope of escape, they will assume a pugnacious 
air, and a most whimsical look of impotent wrath and defiance. 

" The prairie dogs are not permitted to remain sole and undis- 
turbed inhabitants of their own homes. Owls and rattlesnakes 
are said to take up their abodes with them ; but whether as invited 
guests or unwelcome intruders, is a matter of controversy. The 
owls are of a peculiar kind, and would seem to partake of the 
character of the hawk ; for they are taller and more erect on their 
legs, more alert in their looks and rapid in their flight than ordi- 
nary owls, and do not confine their excursions to the night, but 
sally forth in broad day. 

" Some say that they only inhabit cells which the prairie dogs 
have deserted, and suffered to go to ruin, in consequence of the 
death in them of some relative ; for they would make out this 
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little animal to be endowed with keen sensibilities, that will not 
permit it to remain in the dwelling where it has witnessed the 
death of a friend. Other fanciful speculators represent the owl 
as a kind of housekeeper to the prairie dog ; and, from having a 
note very similar, insinuate that it acts, in a manner, as family 
preceptor, and teaches the young litter to bark. 

" As to the rattlesnake, nothing satisfactory has been ascer- 
tained of the part he plays in this most interesting household ; 
though he is considered as little better than a sycophant and 
sharper, that winds himself into the concerns of the honest, cred- 
ulous little dog, and takes him in most sadly. Certain it is, if he 
acts as toad-eater, he occasionally solaces himself with more than 
the usual perquisites of his order; as he is now and then detected 
with one of the younger members of the family in his maw. 

" Such are a few of the particulars that I could gather about 
the domestic economy of this little inhabitant of the prairies, who, 
with his pigmy republic, appears to be a subject of much whimsi- 
cal speculation and burlesque remarks, among the hunters of the 
Far West. 

" It was towards evening that I set out with a companion, to 
visit the village in question. Unluckily, it had been invaded in 
the course of the day by some of the rangers, who had shot two or 
three of its inhabitants, and thrown the whole sensitive community 
in confusion. As we approached, we could perceive numbers of 
the inhabitants seated at the entrances of their cells, while senti- 
nels seemed to have been posted on the outskirts, to keep a look 
out. At sight of us, the picket guards scampered in and gave the 
alarm; whereupon every inhabitant gave a short yelp, or bark, 
and dived into his hole, his heels twinkling in the air as if he had 
thrown a somerset. 

"We traversed the whole village, or republic, which covered 
an area of about thirty acres ; but not a whisker of an inhabitant 
was to be seen. We probed their cells as far as the' ramrods of 
our rifles would reach, but could unearth neither dog, nor owl, 
nor rattlesnake. Moving quietly to a little distance, we lay down 
upon the ground," and watched for a long time, silent and motion- 
less. By and bye, a cautious old burgher would slowly put forth 
the end of his nose, but instantly draw it in again. Another, at a 
greater distance, would emerge entirely ; but catching a glance of 
us, would throw a somerset, and plunge back again into his hole. 
At length, some who resided on the opposite side of the village, 
taking courage from the continued stillness, would steal forth, and 
hurry off to a distant hole, the residence possibly of some family 
connexion, or gossiping friend, about whose safety they were 
solicitous, or with whom they wished to compare notes about the 
late occurrences. 
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" Others, still more bold, assembled in little knots, in the streets 
and public places, as if to discuss the recent outrages offered to 
the commonwealth, and the atrocious murders of their fellow 
burghers. 

" We rose from the ground and moved forward, to take a nearer 
view of these public proceedings, when, yelp ! yelp! yelp! — there 
was a shrill alarm passed from mouth to mouth ; the meetings 
suddenly dispersed ; feet twinkled in the air in every direction ; 
and in an instant all had vanished into the earth. 

" The dusk of the evening put an end to our observations, but 
the train of whimsical comparisons produced in my brain by the 
moral attributes which I had heard given to these little politic 
animals, still continued after my return to camp ; and late in the 
night, as I lay awake after all the camp was asleep, and heard in 
the stillness of the hour, a faint clamor of shrill voices from the 
distant village, I could not help picturing to myself the inhabitants 
gathered together in noisy assemblage, and windy debate, to devise 
plans for the public safety, and to vindicate the invaded rights and 
insulted dignity of the republic." 

And now we take leave of our countryman for the present, 
bidding him pursue the happy path of his popularity, and enjoy 
his fame. Let him chase every cloud from his spirits, if a cloud 
still hovers over them. Let him repose in the pure sunshine 
of a well earned and unenvied renown. Europe admires, and 
America admires and loves him. Let him write on ; he can 
write nothing which will not be eagerly anticipated and cor- 
dially welcomed ; and we trust we may add, well paid. If it 
be not, it is a scandal to the country. If, in these times of 
overflowing prosperity ; when princely fortunes are daily built 
up in the country ; when, under our happy institutions, an 
energy and enterprise, elsewhere unexampled, are in a state of 
the intensest action, and are daily reaping a golden harvest, in 
all the fields of prosperous industry, if there is not, on all hands, 
the disposition, — the resolute and affectionate purpose, — to 
make the talents and accomplishments of a man, like Washing- 
ton Irving, — who is an honor to his country, — the source of 
fortune to himself, then we shall deserve, that he once again 
leave us and forever. But we indulge no such sinister antici- 
pation. We believe a better day is dawning on American 
letters ; that our republican princes are beginning to under- 
stand, that of all sordid things sordid affluence is the meanest; 
and that the portion of their riches, which will bring in the most 
exuberant return of pleasure to their possessors, is the portion 
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devoted to a generous and discriminating patronage. The 
American father, who can afford it, and does not buy a copy of 
Mr. Irving's book, does not deserve that his sons should prefer 
his fireside to the bar-room ; — the pure and chaste pleasures of 
a cultivated taste, to the gross indulgences of sense. He does 
not deserve that his daughters should prefer to pass their leisure 
hours in maidenly seclusion and the improvement of their 
minds, rather than to flaunt on the side-walks by day, and 
pursue by night an eternal round of tasteless dissipation. 

We are not sure that the passage in the book, which we have 
read with greatest satisfaction is not that, in which we are 
promised its continuation. 



Art. II. — The American Almanac. 

The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowl- 
edge for the Year 1835. Boston. 1835. 

It is surprising to see what a vast amount of talent the ne- 
cessity of establishing measures of time has called into exertion. 
But the reason probably is, that all men, without exception, are 
personally interested in them. The common almanac, a work 
which is apt to be found in every dwelling in the land, lightly 
as it is regarded, has required an immense exertion of thought 
and investigation in successive ages, to bring it to its present 
perfection ; and if any one traces the steps of discovery, from 
the first helpless attempts at dividing time, down to the wonder- 
ful results which are embodied for public and private use in 
such a work as the one before us, it will give him a profound 
impression of the reach of human power. 

We might moralize on this subject if we would, — and we 
think that such reflections are, in general, taken most patiently 
when they come in the beginning of an article. Certainly 
nothing tends more to make men thoughtful, than the recollec- 
tion, that these measures of time are the measures of mortal 
existence. We are to live for a certain time, — how long we 
do not know ; but we do know that every year that passes is 
so much taken from that limited season ; if wasted, it is lost, — 
forever lost. When we say that a year is passed, we mean not 



